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PENN AND THE INDIANS—BEnNJAMIN WEST. 
(See Article.) 


Patience and time conquer all things. 
CoRNEILLE, 


OPEFULNESS, laughter, and cheer! 
H Seatter them wherever you go like 
roses on your path. Give them in 
place of grudges and throw them out instead of 
hints. Exchange them for insinuations and 
substitute them for complaints. Take them to 
your shopmates in the morning, and bring 
them back to your loved ones at noon. 
Furnish them in the office, and put them in the 
mail. Carry them to the sick, and leave them 
with the unconsoled. Everywhere and always 
with your Christian geniality, warm up the 
cold streets and hearthstones of the world. 
WELLSPRING. 


MAKING THE BEST OF ONE ANOTHER. 


E may, if we choose, make the worst 
of-one another. Every one has his 
weak points; every one has his 

faults; we may make the worst of these; we 
may fix our attention constantly upon these. 
But we may also make the best of one another. 
We may forgive, even as we hope to be for- 
given. We may put ourselves in the place of 
others, and ask what we should wish to be 
done to us and thought of us were we in their 
place. By loving whatever is good in those 
around us, love will flow back from them to us, 
and life will become a pleasure instead of a pain, 
and earth will become like heaven. 
Dean STANLEY. 


WILLIAM PENN AND THE INDIANS. 


HE picture of Penn’s “Treaty with the 
Indians,” orginally painted by Benjamin 
West, is quite appropriate at this time. 
Philadelphia is celebrating Penn’s memory, the 
present year being the two hundred and twenty- 
fifth anniversary (as near as can be obtained) 
of the founding of that city, for there is some 
uncertainty as to dates. As time rolls on a mist 
gathers over historic events, and we gradually 
find certain transactions, once accepted as veri- 
table facts, translated into myths. 

There are many who now contend that Will- 
iam Penn never negotiated with the Indians 
under a great elm, and the imagination of the 
artist has created the scene. Without entering 
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into a discussion of this point, it is certain that 
the great idea back of the picture was unques- 
tionably illustrated in Penn’s dealings with the 
Indians. He treated them with greater kind- 
ness than others had; and, whatever may be 
written in detail as description of his experiences 
in the new world, it will never be doubted that 
he stood for peace, justice, and humanity. So, 
whether as a poetical interpretation of his actions 
or as an accurate historical recital, we are all 
one in honoring Penn’s noble career. 

In what may be called the standard biography 
of William Penn by Thomas Clarkson, is found 
this interesting passage: ‘There was at Shacka- 
maxon an elm-tree of prodigious size. To this 
the leaders on both sides: repaired, approach- 
ing each other under its widely spreading 
branches. William Penn appeared in his usual 
clothes. He had no crown, sceptre, mace, 
sword, halbert, or any insignia of eminence. 
He was distinguished only by wearing a sky 
blue sash round his waist which was made of 
silk network, and which was of no larger appar- 
ent dimensions than an officer’s military sash, 
and much like it except in color. On his right 
hand was Colonel Markham, his relation and sec- 
retary, and on his left his friend Pearson, after 
whom followed a train of Quakers. Before 
him were carried various articles of merchandise, 
which, when they came near the sachems, were 
spread upon the ground. He held a roll of 
parchment, confirmation of the treaty of pur- 
chase and amity, in his hand. One of the 
sachems, who was the chief of them, then put 
upon his head a kind of chaplet, in which 
appeared a small horn. ‘This, as among the 
primitive Eastern nations, and according to 
Scripture language, was an emblem of kingly 
power; and, whenever the chief, who had the 
right to wear it, put it on, it was understood 
that the place was made sacred and the persons 
of all present inviolable. Upon putting on 
this horn, the Indians threw down their bows 
and arrows, and seated themselves around 
their chiefs in the form of a half moon upon the 
ground. ‘The chief sachem then announced to 
William Penn, by means of an interpreter, 
that the nations were ready to hear him. 

“Having been thus called upon, he began. 
The Great Spirit, he said, who made him and 
them, who ruled the heaven and the earth, 
and who knew the innermost thoughts of man, 
knew that he and his friends had a hearty 
desire to live in peace and friendship with 
them, and to serve them to the utmost of their 
power. It was not their custom to use hostile 
weapons against their fellow-creatures, for 
which reason they had come unarmed. ‘Their 
object was not to do injury, and thus provoke 
the Great Spirit, but to do good. They were 
then met on the broad pathway of good faith 
and good will, so that no advantage was to be 
taken on either side, but all was to be openness, 
brotherhood, and love. After these and other 
words, he unrolled the parchment, and, by 
means of the same interpreter, conveyed to them, 
article by article, the conditions of the purchase 
and the words of the compact then made for 
their eternal union. Among other things they 
were not to be molested in their lawful pur- 
suits, even in the territory they had alienated; 
for it was to be common to them and to the 
English. They were to have the same liberty 
to do all things therein relating to the improve- 
ment of their grounds, and providing sustenance 
for their families, which the English had. If 
any disputes should arise between the two, 


they should be settled by twelve persons, half 


of whom should be Indians and half English. 
He then paid them for the land, and made 
them presents besides from the merchandise 
which had been spread before them. Having 


done this, he laid the roll of parchment on the 
ground, observing again that the ground should 
be common to both people. He then added 
that he would not do as the Marylanders did,— 
that is, call them children or brothers only, 
for often parents were apt to whip their children 
too severely, and brothers sometimes would 
differ,—neither would he compare the friendship 
between them and him to a chain, for the rain 
might sometimes rust it, or a tree might fall 
and break it; but he should consider them as 
the same flesh and blood with the Christians, 
and the same as if one man’s body were to be 
divided into two parts. He then took up the 
parchment, and presented it to the sachem who 
wore the horn in the chaplet, and desired. him 
and the other sachems to preserve it carefully 
for three generations, that their children might 
know what had passed between them, just as 
if he had remained himself with them to repeat 
it.” 

It would seem that results justified Penn’s 
treatment of the Indians, and his trusting 
them; for we read that, while the Indians in 
their neighborhood began to ‘‘shoot people 
down as they rode along the road, and knock 
them on their heads in their beds, very barbar- 
ously murdering many, we [the Quakers] 
travelled the country and had large meetings 
without jeopardy on our travels. Most of the 
people around us rode and went to their wor- 
ship armed; but Friends went to their meet- 
ings without either sword or gun, having trust 
and confidence in God.” It appears that in 
these trying days two or three Quakers were 
killed, but the Indians afterward came and ex- 
plained that the victims had guns, and there- 
fore it was supposed they did not belong to 
the Friendly community. 

We are celebrating this year and 1909 the 
lives of many illustrious characters who have 
made the world better, and among them con- 
spicuously shines the name of William Penn. 
Naturally we would insert here some informa- 
tion concerning Penn’s life in private and 
public, but we prefer to have this treated in 
the Home Study Club, which can be found in 
another part of the paper. Our young readers 
will find there certain questions, leading them, 
if they have sufficient interest, to turn to the 
sources from whence this information can be 
drawn. There is nothing like personal investi- 
gation to fasten in memory facts we ought to 
recall, 

The chief aim we have in mind for giving 
this picture and article to our readers is to 
spread a love for peace. The world is longing 
for the abolition of war. Standing armies are 
a burden to every nation. The principles of 
warfare are hostile to Christianity. By re- 
viving Penn’s example and by teaching his 
precepts, we shall be doing something toward 
the coming of better days when men “shall 
beat their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruning-hooks.” ; 


A HYMN OF THE SEASONS. 


Lorp of the silent winter, 
Beneath whose skies of gray, 
The frost-bound fields lie cheerless, 
But wait a brighter day. 
If human hearts are dreary, 
By mists of sorrow chilled, 
Give patience to the weary, 
Till they with peace be filled! 


Lord of the joyous spring-time 
When leaves and buds appear, 

And length’ning days of beauty 
Renew the softened year, 


Breathe on our hearts in blessing, 
Away our sadness roll; 

And send, all pain redressing, 
A spring-time to the soul! 


Lord of the glowing summer, 
When waves the corn on high, 

And fruits in valley ripen 
Beneath a cloudless sky, 

- Shine on our hearts’ endeavor 

To give our strength to Thee, 

That in our spirits ever 
A richer life may be! 


Lord of the bounteous autumn, 
When orchards yield their store, 
And golden sheaves, fresh gathered, 

Pass to the garner door, 
Grant now a full fruition 

To every seed of truth, 
Which fell, with blessed mission, 

Upon our souls in youth! 


Lord of the changing seasons! 
Lord of our passing days! 
Wake Thou in us abtndance 
Of duty, love, and praise; 
That hearts of wintry sadness 
May feel the breath of spring, 
And summer’s time of gladness 
The autumn glories bring! 


Drenpy AGATE. 
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WHAT THE DAY BROUGHT FORTH. 
BY MARTHA FLETCHER AMES. 


HE girls were going to a beach tea. 
was during the Christmas vacation, ig 
they lived in the south-west corner r 
our great country, where the frogs peep in De- 
cember, where the roses shiver into bloom with 
the mercury at 32°, and things are generally 
out of joint to an Eastern mind. 

The young people were of various ages, the 
youngest, Pauline, not yet four, hazel-eyed, 
curly-haired, with a saucy mouth and a great 
capacity for mischief. 

The mother had tried to dissuade the girls 
from having a beach tea. She said she was 
planning a picnic for New Year’s,and so many 
outings were not necessary. But youth can 
never have too many outings. They teased, and 
mother gave in, as mothers do, saying only, 
“Don’t anybody float away, for I mean to hawe 
the picnic at New Year’s if nothing happens.” 

Grandma Brown looked over her spectacles 
and quoted. solemnly, ‘‘We know not what a 
day may bring forth.” 

Edith, sixteen, exclaimed petulantly, “O 
grandma, you always spoil our fun!” 

Next afternoon, carrying dainty lunches, the 
girls took the car for the beach, where they were 
joined by others of their acquaintance, They 
didn’t want Pauline, she would be such a care. 
“She’s too little,”’ they said. 

“No, I’se big. I’se going.’”’ And she went. 

“Look after her sharp,’’ the mother had said, 
in parting, and the girls certainly meant to; 
but, while they were deep in the enjoyment of 
the ‘Tunch (why it was called tea I don’t know), 
Pauline wandered away, found a shell, then 
another, straying farther all the time. - After 
a’ while she met one of Uncle Sam’s sailor boys 


hurrying to catch his boat back to one of the 


big war-ships in the harbor. 


“Ts you Harwy?” asked Pauline,{fancying a 


resemblance to a friend. 
“T guess so,” said Harry, whose name was 
John. 3, 


EE 


“Take me wis you,” begged Pauline. With- 
out considering, he tossed the morsel to his 
shoulder and sped on. Pauline laughed with 
delight and chattered away in childish fashion. 

“What’s your name, Sissy?’”’ She gave it. 

Harry’s comrades protested against taking 
the child with them; but he overruled them, and 
settled himself in the boat with Pauline on his 
knee. 

When the young man appeared on the deck 
with his prize, he was met by a group of his 
shipmates, who proceeded to chaff him. 

“That’s a pretty fish.” ‘Fish! it’s a bird— 
humming-bird.” “Extravagant! A long bill 


goes with every bird.” ‘Reckless of conse- 


quences as usual.”” “Whom does she belong to, 
anyway?” 

“Me, just now,—and my name is Harry.” 

Truly the name seemed to fit him, and that 
portion of the crew called him by it ever after. 
They passed her from one to another, and many 
eyes grew moist as they cuddled her in strong 
arms and kissed her, thinking of the little sisters 
they had left, for these were men away from 
home, eight hundred on this one ship, and many 
of them were so young—so young. 

Down the face of the roughest rolled a tear 
and fell on Pauline’s soft cheek. She brushed 
it away with her little hand. ‘Do it rain?” 
she said. The lad, half-ashamed, yet laughed 
with the others. 

Harry showed the little girl the gun that was 
fired every morning at five o’clock and again 
every evening at nine, and told her to ask her 
mother to let her sit up till nine o’clock that 
night so she might hear it. : 

At the name of “mother” Pauline’s lips 
quivered, and she gave a little ery. ‘I want 
to go home! Let me go home!”’ 

The gray-haired captain heard the cry. 
“What’s up?” he muttered. Following the 
sound, he came upon the group trying to com- 
fort the child, but not succeeding very well. 

“What’s all this?” 
Harry, straight from Plymouth Rock, told the 
truth squarely. 

The captain scowled. ‘‘Let’s see what can 
be done about it. Where did you find her? 
And did you see anybody you thought - she 
might belong to?” 

“T saw some girls on the rocks, lunching. 
Possibly she was with them, but there were 
other parties about.” 

The captain questioned Pauline. ‘Whom 
did she come with, and what were they doing?” 

“T comed with Edith. Her said I couldn’t 
have any more ice-cream, the other girls had to 
have some; and they was gobblin’ it up and 
didn’t see me, and I runned away.” 

Harry’s brown eyes twinkled in a way ‘his 
mother used to love, and he bit his slight mus- 
tache to keep from laughing; but he felt troubled 
lest he should not be able to get her back to 
her friends that night. 

“See here,” said the captain, “the admiral 
is going on shore. There’s his launch now. 
Take the youngster aboard, and do your best 
to find that crowd of girls. If you can’t, take 
her to Mrs. Bell’s—she’ll have good care there— 
and tell them to advertise in the morning. As 
to you, sir,” very sternly, “I'll attend to your 


* ease later.’’ 


In silence the young sailor saluted the officer 
and carried the child down the ladder to the 
launch. 

The swift little craft glided away, and Pauline 
forgot her grief in watching the “ pretty colors”’ 
reflected from the sunset. She talked inces- 
santly. 

The admiral listened with smiling eyes. He 
had a little girl of his own, and was on his way 
to visit her. 


he demanded. And 


In the mean time the girls on the shore had 
become aware of Pauline’s absence. Indeed, 
it was not so long before they missed her. She 
was scarcely out of sight before they were hunt- 
ing for her. 

“Where could she have gone?” “Do you 
suppose she is drowned?” ‘Perhaps she went 
up to see the monkey.’”’ And they disappeared 
in all directions. Some ran along the beach 
toward Castle Rock, some went to the Plaza 
where the monkey was, and they all looked 
under the pleasure-wharf, half-expecting to see 
Pauline’s yellow curls bobbing up on the crest 
of some wave. Then they gazed out to sea. 
In fact, their eyes rested on the very boat she 
was in; but she was hidden from view by the 
“ Jackies.” 

“Look for her foot-prints!’”’ But Pauline’s 
little feet made very faint marks on the hard 
beach. Soon they ceased altogether. They 
might be lost among the others or— 

The girls were frantic. Their shrill voices 
rose in wild cries of ‘‘Pauline!’? But no Pauline 
answered, and they fell to sobbing. 

People gathered around—strangers all, but 
full of sympathy and suggesting plans for find- 
ing the lost one. 

Just then something happened. A govern- 
ment boat touched at Commercial Wharf, and 
a sailor carrying a little girl hurried up the 
steps and along the wharf to the beach. He 
bore the child aloft on his shoulder. ‘Tell me 
when you see your sisters, Pauline.” “Some 
of ’em’s my cousin,’’ said Pauline. 

He walked rapidly. He almost ran to the 
spot where he had picked her up. All at once 
she screamed, ‘‘H-e-e-dith!”’ 

At the word a young girl broke from a crowd 
of people and came running with outstretched 
arms, into which Pauline joyfully descended. 
“What for you cry, Hdith?” she said. 

“She wanted to go with me,” Harry ex- 
plained. ‘TI took her out to the flag-ship. I’m 
sorry you should have been worried about her.”’ 

Edith bestowed a-glance on him, ‘Oh, 
it’s all right now,” she said. He lifted his hat 
and turned to go. 

“T want to kiss you,” called Pauline. He 
came back, received the innocent favor from 
the trusting lips, and went his way to meet his 
punishment. 

Mary spoke, ‘We must run to catch the 
ear.” There was a great scurrying, and Pauline 
was almost thrown off her feet as two of the 
older girls dragged her along between them, 
But they caught the car. 

“OQ mother!’” said Edith at the supper- 
table, “‘we had such a scare! We thought we’d 
lost her.” 

“JT suppose Edith wrung her hands and 
howled,” scoffed big brother, rudely. 

“You bet she did!’ agreed twelve-year-old 
Ted. 

Edith loftily ignored the interruption. “TI 
don’t see how I let her get out of sight: you 
told me particularly to watch her. I don’t 
know what I could have been thinking of.”’ 

“T do,” piped Mary. ‘You were thinking 
of the ice-cream!” 

The table shouted. 
it was for ice-cream, 

(Just here mother kissed Edith.) 

“There was a great shower of tears when we 
couldn’t find her,” said Mary, “but you could 
almost see rainbows when she came in sight.” 

“Harwy’s nice,” remarked Pauline, reflec- 
tively. ‘Alice, you see how him wided me on 
his shoulder? Us did have a good time.” 

A shadow came and went on the mother’s 
face as she thought of what might have been; 
but she said brightly, ‘New Year’s will be even 
happier now—and Pauline dearer.” 


If Edith had a weakness 


Happiness ts not the end of duty, it is a con- 
stituent of it. It ts in it and of it; not an equiva- 
lent, but an element. 4 
Henry GILEs. 


For Every Other Sunacy. 
MOTHER GOOSE’S HALLOWBE’EN PARTY. 
BY MARGARET ERSKINE, 


NCE upon a time Mother Goose gave a 
Hallowe’en party and asked all the 
children who lived in the Shoe to it. 

They all came with the exception of Little 
Bo-peep, who was out hunting for her sheep, 
and Little Boy Blue, who had gone with her to 
blow his horn, so that, if the sheep heard it, 
they would know where to find Bo-peep. Jack 
came with Jill, even though his head was still 
done up.in vinegar and brown paper. 

Old King Cole sent his Fiddlers Three to play 
for them. He wouldn’t come himself, though 
Mother Goose begged him to, because he said 
he was afraid the rest of the guests wouldn’t 
enjoy themselves if a king was present. But 
the King and Queen of Hearts had no such 
scruples: they fairly jumped at Mother Goose’s 
invitation and brought the Knave with them. 
He nearly broke up the party, though, by steal- 
ing all the tarts the Queen had sent for her own 
and the King’s supper. ‘‘Because,” she said, 
“a, party wasn’t a party without tarts, and she 
never would dream of eating any she hadn’t 
made herself.” ¢ 

“Hey, diddle, diddle,” the Cat brought his 
Fiddle, so as to play when the “‘ Fiddlers Three” 
grew tired. Simple Simon wept because Mary 
Quite Contrary slapped him for filling some of 
her cockle-shells, which she had brought with 
her, with water, and trying to fish in them. 

Tom the Piper’s Son brought the pig he had 
stolen with him. They all had great fun tak- 
ing their turns riding on its back,—all but 
Little Jack Horner, who had never been to a 
party before. He was so shy that he hid him- 
self ina corner till Little Miss Muffit saw him. 

She dragged up her tuffit—she never went 
anywhere without it—and sat down in front of 
him. “Fie, Little Jack Horner,” she said, 
holding up a finger in reproof. “Come out of 
that corner, or I’ll tell all the children that you 
stole more than one plum out of last Christ- 
mas’ pie. You know you did. ‘Sides, I saw 

OUL2” 

“T didn’t,” cried Jack Horner, ‘I only took 
one. You can ask Mother Goose if I didn’t. 
She’d tell you. ’Sides, I’m not scared of spiders 
like you, Muffit.” 

“Pooh,” answered Miss Muffit, getting up 
and walking off with her nose in the air; “any- 
body might be afraid of a thing that has four 
legs, but you’re scared of us, and we’ve only 
got two; and you needn’t say your not Jackie 
Horner, ’ecause you are, or you wouldn’t hide 
in that corner’; and Miss Muffit gave an 
emphatic nod. “And we’re going to duck for 
apples, and you won’t get any, so there!”” And 
she walked off to the other children. 

That last threat was too much for Jack Horner, 
for he dearly loved apples: so he ran out and 
joined the other children, and ducked for apples 
and roasted chestnuts, and enjoyed himself 
as a little boy should. 

When all the stars were quite up, the children 
said good-night to Mother Goose, and thanked 
her for the lovely party she had given them. 
Then they ran off home to their Shoe to tell the 
Old Woman who lived in it, and took care of 
them all, what a lovely party they had had, 
and how sorry they were that Little Bo-peep 
and Little Boy Blue had missed all the fun. ~ 
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SKY-BORN MUSIC. 


Lut me go where’er I will 

I hear a sky-born music still; 

It sounds from all things old, 

It sounds from all things young; 

From all that’s fair, from all that’s foul, 

Peals out a cheerful song. 

It is not only in the rose, 

It is not only in the bird, 

Not only where the rainbow glows, 

Nor in the song of woman heard, 

But in the darkest, meanest things 

There alway, alway something sings. 

*Tis not in the high stars alone, 

Nor in the cups of budding flowers, 

Nor in the redbreast’s mellow tone, 

Nor in the bow that smiles in showers, 

But in the mud and scum of things 

There alway, alway something sings. 
RatpH Watpo Emerson. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ON HALLOWE’EN. 
BY LOUISE M. OGLEEVE. 


AVID DAWSON stood at the door of his 
store looking with weary, unseeing eyes 
out into the early fall twilight. His 

thoughts had gone back twenty-five years to 
that other October evening at the close of the 
memorable opening day of his store. What 
a busy time he and jhis pretty young wife had 
had decorating the windows and arranging 
everything, and what a happy day it had been! 
How the people had crowded in all day long 
to buy and to praise and to express their good 
wishes! He found himself wondering if, per- 
chance, any one else might remember that this 
was the anniversary; but instantly he put away 
the thought, half smiling at his own folly. 

In those long-ago days the store was large 
and inviting, not divided as it now was into a 
small shop with the living rooms in the rear, 
He was a good business man and had worked 
faithfully, but misfortunes of various kinds 
had come. The business centre of the town 
had shifted to another street, and customers 
one by one had gone to the more up-to-date 
new stores, until now most of those who came 
to trade with him were brought by the little sign 
in the window which announced “repairing 
neatly done.” 

Too proud to let even their nearest and dear- 
est friends know the strict economy that had 
to daily be exercised to procure the barest 
necessities of life, the two worked bravely and 
uncomplainingly on, hoping for the better times 
which, alas! seemed only to get farther and 
farther away. That day’s modest expendi- 
tures had taken the last cent from the money 
drawer, and to-night it was empty, and the man’s 
brave heart was heavy. He would not tell his 
wife, he said to himself, at least not that night. 

A small boy hurrying by with a great yellow 
pumpkin in his arms brought the dreamer back 
to the present with a start. ‘‘Hallow’een, to 
be sure!”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘and I had forgotten.” 
Hastily lighting the lamps, he hurried back to 
the kitchen where his wife was getting supper. 
“Tt’s hallowe’en, mother,” he called, ‘‘and we 
nearly forgot the popcorn.” 

“So we did!” she cried, “but we’ll pop it 
right after supper.” 

Every year their garden had its small patch 
of popcorn, and always on Hallowe’en there was 
a great panful of it made ready for the gay 
crowd of boys and girls who were out on their 
yearly frolic. And they never forgot to come, 
—a merry company of them, that filled the 
little rooms with laughter and gayety. 


OUR DAILY BREAD—O. W. ROEDERSTEIN. 


The Dawsons had no fear of the mischief- 
loving boys on that night of pranks; for, no 
matter what happened elsewhere, nothing of 
theirs was ever molested. 

As soon as the evening meal was over, the 
two fell busily to work at the corn, and the big 
dish-pan was scarcely filled when ‘patter, 
patter,’ came a handful of grain against the 
window-pane and the sound of laughing voices 
outside. In a minute the door was thrown 
open, and in they trooped, such a lot of boys and 
girls that it was a wonder that the small rooms 
held them all. Such chattering and laughing 
as there was while they ate the corn which 
they declared was the most delicious ever popped, 
and the gray-haired host and hostess enjoyed 
the fun more than any of them. 

But the Hallowe’en calls were always brief, 
so in a short time good-nights were said and the 
jolly crowd filed out. The two older people, 
watching from the window, saw them stop 
before they reached the gate, and then on the 
frosty air, sung by sweet, youthful voices, came 
the dear familiar lines: 


“Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And ne’er be brought to mind; 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And days of auld lang syne?” 


“The dear children,” whispered the little 
woman, tearfully. 

“They don’t forget us anyhow,” said her 
husband, wiping his eyes. 

Turning back at last from the window, they 
walked over to the table where stood the Jack- 
o’-lantern which had been left by the guests. 
The candle was sputtering faintly, and Mrs. 
Dawson lifted the lid to blow it out, but she 
started back with a little cry. 

“What is it?”? asked Mr. Dawson. Peeping 
in, he, too, gave a startled exclamation, and, no 
wonder, for the bottom of the pumpkin was 
lined with silver dollars, with here and there a 
gold piece. A card lying among them bore the 
words: 


“From loving friends in honor of the store’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary.” 

And the long-delayed “better times’ began 
then and there. Older folks, having had hearts 
and consciences stirred by their boys and girls, 
began to drop into the store for an occasional 
purchase, and to find time to sit down in the 
other room for a neighborly chat now and then, 
until it almost seemed like the old days back 
again, only these new days were all the sweeter 
and better for the dark ones that had been 
between. 


GRANDFATHER’S CLOCK. 


Ticx-tock! Tick-tock! 
What a queer old clock! 


Why do you stand 
So still and sad? 
Do you think of the past 
And the pleasures you’ve had? 


Are you thinking of days 
When you stood in the hall, 

Telling the hour ; 
For the end of the ball? 


Are you thinking of times 
On a rainy day, 

When you watched the children 
At merry play? 


Now all the children 
Have grown quite old, 
And for you the time 
Is nearly told. 


But still your duty 
You do, old clock! 
For you keep on saying, 
Tick-tock! ‘Tick-tock! 
Anita Jacoss (age 14 years), In Kindergarten 
Review. 
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THE PET— Sprripon. 
(See Story.) 


It is good manners, not rank, wealth, or beauty, 
that constitutes the real lady. 
Roger AscHAM. 


THE OPEN HEART. 


WoULD you understand 
The language with no word, 
The speech of brook and bird, 
Of waves along the sand? 


Would you make your own 
The meaning of the leaves, 
The song the silence weaves 

Where little winds make moan? 


Would you know how sweet 
The falling of the rill, 
The calling on the hill— 

All tunes the days repeat? 


Neither alms, nor art, 
Nor toil can help you hear; 
The secret of the ear 
Is in the open heart. 
The Century. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE PET POMERANIAN. 
BY ANNE H, WOODRUFF, 


i OW-WOW-WOW! bow-wow-wow! bow- 
wow-wow!” barked Fluffie at the 
little white dog sitting on the lap 

of a beautiful lady in a frame on the wall. 

The little dog did not bark back, as perhaps 

Fluffie expected he would, but only stared at 

him. 

“Silly Fluff! That’s only a make-believe 
doggie and a make-believe lady,” cried Flossie. 
“A painter-man put them in a picture. Aren’t 
they perfectly lovely?” 

“That make-believe dog is enough like Fluff 
to be his own twin-brother,” said Tom, Flossie’s 
big brother. “He has the same impudent 
little black nose, black rims round the eyes, 
cocked-up ears, slender legs, silky crest and 
mane, and bushy tail. Fluff’s a high-bred 
dog all right.” 

“He ought to be,” came from behind father’s 
newspaper. “He cost enough—all of three 
hundred dollars.” 

“Phew!” Tom whistled in reply. ‘Worth 
your weight in gold, are you, Mr. Fluff?” and 


Fluffie, looking from one to the other out of 
bright, intelligent eyes, seemed to understand 
every word. 

“He |has a great idea of himself,” laughed 
Tom. “He knows very well that he is no com- 
mon dog. He’s as pretty a little Spitz as 
you often—or don’t often—see.” 

“Pomeranian, dear,’’ corrected mother, the 
gentle invalid in the reclining-chair, to whom 
Fluffie more especially belonged. Father had 
brought the pretty little Pomeranian across 
the sea from France, to be her pet and com- 
panion, and the little fellow seemed to know 
that he belonged to her. He was a delightful 
companion, too, affectionate and cunning in 
his ways, and always bright and cheerful. 

“Very little is known about the origin of 
the Pomeranian dogs,’”’ father said. “It is 
supposed by some that the wolf of the Russian 
steppes was an ancestor.” 

“Come to think of it,” said Tom, “Fluff’s 
features are something like a wolf’s, and just 
look and see how keen his eyes are. He would 
be the exact image of a collie dog—a very 
tiny one—if his ears did not stick up so straight 
and his tail curl up over his back.” 

The little dog might well have “a great idea 
of himself.” He was never allowed to go on 
the street for one moment without some one 
with him, and his long, straight white hair 
was washed and combed every morning as 
regularly and as carefully as was Flossie’s or 
the other children’s. He was the pet of the 
whole household, and had a comical little air 
of importance, which was very amusing to 
every one. He was lovable and loving, with a 
sweet and gentle disposition which endeared 
him to all who saw him, and was so intelligent 
that it would have -been hard to convince them 
that he did not know more than a dog is usually 
given credit for knowing. 

It turned out- that Fluffie was worth more 
than his weight in gold to this especial family. 
And this is what happened. 

His mistress had been very restless all the 
evening, and had been obliged to take some 
medicine to make her sleep. Her husband 
had gone to spend the night in a room on the 
third floor, so that her rest might not be dis- 
turbed. Tom was away from home, and the 
other children were sound asleep in their beds 
on the same floor with their mother. Fluffie 
lay on his own little cot in a corner near his 
mistress. 

All at once the sharp little eyes opened, the 
keen little nose began to wrinkle as he sniffed 
the air. There was something unusual in the 
smell, making his eyes smart and his throat 
tingle. He started up and ran to the bed, 
making little leaps at the quiet figure lying 
there, to attract her attention. But she did not 
stir. This seemed queer to Fluffie—the least 
little noise usually aroused her. He was puz- 
zled. The queer, smoky smell was getting 
worse. He began to bark, thinking that would 
make her wake up, but she did not stir. 

Barking wildly, he ran to the doors of the 
children’s rooms, making a tremendous noise; 
but the children were so used to hearing Fluffie 
barking that his voice came to them as if in a 
dream, and not one of them was aroused. 
Smoke was pouring through the hall now, and 
Fluffie was almost frantic. He ran, coughing, 
wheezing, and panting, back and forth from 
one room to the other, wondering why in the 
world no one would waken. His outcries 
remained unheeded, 

The door to the stairway leading to the floor 
above was closed all but a tiny crack, and 
how the clever little creature managed to get 
it open with his slender, delicate little paws 
was a wonder ever afterwards to his friends; 
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but open it he did, and flew up the stairs, bark- - 


ing fit to burst his little body, rousing the 
sleepers there to a knowledge of their deadly 
peril. He was just in time to save the lives 
so dear to him, and the house as well; for a 
telephone message brought the Fire Department 
people tearing to the spot, and but for a deluge 
of water through the rooms on the ground floor, 
where the flames were gaining headway, the 
house was not injured. It was no wonder 
after that that Fluffie was more beloved and 
petted than ever, and looked upon as the 
savior and honored friend of the family. 

“Saved by a Spitz!” cried Tom, and the 
tears were not far from his eyes, if he was fif- 
teen, when he appeared on-the scene the next 
morning, taking the little dog in his arms and 
giving him a warm hug. 

“No!” insisted Flossie, ‘fa Pom—pom—pom- 
padour. Mamma called him that.’? And Fluffie 
laughed his little dog’s laugh, and barked a 
wild denial of such a ridiculous name 

“Bow-wow-wow! bow-wow-wow! bow-wow- 
wow!” 


GOD IN HUMANITY. 


Gop of the earth, the sky, the sea! 
Maker of all above, below! 

Creation lives and moves in Thee, 
Thy present life through all doth flow. 


Thy love is in the sunshine’s glow, 
Thy life is in the quickening air; 

When lightnings flash and storm-winds blow, 
There is Thy power; Thy law is there. 


We feel Thy calm at evening’s hour, 

Thy grandeur in the march of night; 
And, when the morning breaks in power, 

We hear Thy word, ‘Let there be light!’’ 


But higher far, and far more clear, 
Thee in man’s spirit we behold: ° 
Thine image and Thyself are there, 
The indwelling God, proclaimed of old. 
8. Lonarriiow. 
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THE JOY OF A PUMPKIN. 


BY LINDA DE ARMOND. 


TOP, do you think pumpkins will be high 
this winter, for I just have lots of them 
in the backyard,” said Johnny. 

“Well, son, one cannot tell just now; but you 
take good care of them, and they will be sure 
to sell, and maybe you might take the prize 
at the show, for one of those fellows is a beauty. 
Just look at the size of him, and color!” 

Johnny was indeed proud of his little garden. 
Had he not spent hours in the boiling sun try- 
ing to spade the hard earth, and worked early 
and late to keep the weeds down? He had 
been planning just what he would do when 
these pumpkins were ripe. He did not tell 
his father. He knew what a hard time they 
were having to make both ends meet, but re- 
solved, if only he could win the prize, $50 
would go a great way toward paying the bills. 
He named the largest pumpkin “O Be Joyful,” 
then called it “Joy” for short, for at that 
time there would be great joy in the home if 
his pumpkin would take the prize. 

The frost now came and touched the vines, 
and “Joy’’ was carried to a clean, dry room to 
stay until the men were ready to receive the 
pumpkins for the show. 

It was so hard for Johnny to wait the remain-~ 
ing few days, but at last “Joy” was. carefully 
placed in a cart and taken away. 


Thanksgiving was only a few days off when 
Raymond Little asked his mother if they were 
going to have a pie like other people. 

“No, Ray,” replied the mother, sadly, 
are too poor to buy such things.” 

“But, if I work and earn the money, can’t 
we have one?” persisted Ray. “Sister has never 
eaten a pumpkin pie before. Say we can have 
it, mother.” 

It was hard indeed to refuse those dear chil- 
dren such a simple thing as a pie; but poverty 
was already staring them in the face, and Mrs. 
Little could only pray that some help might be 
given. 

Raymond started out to find work, but every- 
where he went the people said he was too small 
to run errands or carry bundles: so Thanksgiving 
was at hand with only six poor little pennies 
lying in the bottom of his bank. But other 
things were happening at that very moment 
that would bring about a happy day for all. 

The show was a great success and one of the 
judges stood up to announce “‘O Be Joyful,’ 
first prize—$50. Most perfect pumpkin ever 
offered!” 

Johnny could hardly wait to get out of the 
room with his precious pocket-book the judge 
had handed him, and, just as he was leaving, 
a lady laid her hand on his shoulder, and asked: 

“Ts that your pumpkin, little man?” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ replied Johnny. 

“Will you sell it to me?” 

“Guess I will,” exclaimed Johnny. 

“Well, here is a note for you, so have it 
delivered at the home of Mrs. Little by ten 
o’clock to-morrow morning. Now, mind, sir, 
ten o’clock, and no fooling.”’ 

“All right, ma’am, I will, and thank you for 
the money. It just helps’a heap.” 

Mrs, Little walked away, and Johnny looked 
about for some one to deliver the pumpkin. 
A man standing near the door heard the name 
and said he lived next door to Mrs. Little, and 
would deliver it in good order; but he wondered 
how such a poor woman could afford such a 
luxury. , 

It happened there were two families by the 
same name, and, as the street was not given the 
old farmer, and he only knew of one Mrs. Little, 
he took the pumpkin to the poor family. 

“There must be some mistake,” said Mrs. 
Little, as the big golden pumpkin was carried 
into the tiny room. 

“No, ma’am, no mistake. Master told me to 
take it to Mrs. Little by ten o’clock. Every- 
thing was paid, and to just leave it. You are 
in luck, madam, for this is ‘O Be Joyful,’ the 
prize pumpkin.” 

Ray bought milk with his pennies, and his 
mother furnished sugar and other things, while 
Tootsey’s hen laid the egg. 

Great things were happening, for they were 
going to celebrate after all. Tootsey could 
not stand still, so she and Ray caught hands, and 
they danced round “Joy” until they were 
tired. As the pumpkin was about to be cut, 
Tootsey threw her arms around it in a loving 
embrace, and placed a kiss on each of ifs golden 
sides. 

In that other home a different scene was 
being enacted. Mrs. Little was walking the 
floor like some wild animal. Here it was after- 
noon and no pumpkin. Her friends were com- 
ing on the morrow to see the prize pumpkin, 
and it had not arrived. She inquired around, 
but could get no trace of it. 

Johnny went home and presented his father 
with fifty-five dollars to help pay their bills, and 
never was there such a happy feeling in his 
heart as when he knew he had been a help to 
father. ; 

Thanksgiving came at last, and the golden pies 


‘(we 


did seem wonderful to the Little children. 
They tiptoed into the pantry half a dozen 
times just to look at them. 

If a pumpkin could talk, it would say, there 
was great joy in being only a pumpkin, for 
three hearts were made glad in one home, while 
others gave thanks for timely aid. 

“OQ Be Joyful” has long since passed away, 
but other generations are coming on to try 
and fill its place. 


SERVING HIM. 


I xnow who feeds the sparrow, 
And robin red and gay; 

I know who makes the skylark 
Soar up to greet the day; 

And me much more He cares for, 
And feeds with daily bread, 

Whom He has taught to love Him, 
And trust what He has said. 


The daisy and the lily 
Obey Him all they can; 
The robin and the skylark 
Fulfil His perfect plan; 
And I, to whom are given 
A heart and mind and will, 
Must try to serve Him better, 
And all His laws fulfil. 


Newman Hatt, 
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LITTLE COLUMBUS. 
BY GRETA BRYAR. 


T was the last day of the year 1904 that a 
| little Eskimo baby was born at Coney 
Island, N.Y. Besides the interest attach- 
ing to him as a descendant of the sturdy 
seal hunters and blubber consumers of the 
frozen zone, he has a particular attraction in 
the fact that he is the first of his race to be 
born in the United States outside of Alaska. 

His little mother was quite bewildered by 
the attention he attracted, and it. was firmly 
impressed upon her that the baby must be 
given a suitable name to commemorate his birth 
in this country. She had called his three 
brothers Koodloo, Punnie, and Tattarat,—good, 
sensible names and appropriate, too, for they 
seem to suggest the personal appearance of an 
Eskimo. But after considerable thought our 
little Coney Island Eskimo was called Colum- 
bus, and he may be considered fortunate that 
he didn’t have a composite agglomeration of 
the names of all the Presidents of the United 
States tacked on to him. 

Little Columbus’ parents, grandparents, 
brothers, and sisters, and all the rest of his. 
people, were born in the land of eternal snow; 
but it’has lately been discovered that the hardy 
Eskimo makes a splendid workingman, and, 
as we need that kind here, it accounts for Co- 
lumbus being born at Coney Island instead of 
in the shadow of the North Pole. 

When an Eskimo mother makes the hood 
for her reindeer suit, she stretches it into a long 
sack or bag which hangs down behind, and this 
serves the purpose of baby carriage and cradle 
until the youngster is old enough to walk. 

An Eskimo baby in a snow house, or igloo as 
it is called, has troubles of his own. He never 
has any clothes to speak of; and, when he is 
playing round on the reindeer skins, if it hap- 
pens to get a little warm in the hut, the roof 
will begin to melt, and the ice-cold water drops 
on the baby’s bare skin, When the water com- 
mences dropping, the mother will sometimes 
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take a snowball from the floor and stick it 
against the roof to absorb the water. When it 
gets soaked fullfof water, she sometimes forgets 
to replace it with a fresh one, and down it 
comes splash! perhaps right in the middle of 


_ baby’s back, where it flattens out like a slushy 


pancake. 

These are some of the comforts of Eskimo 
family life in a snow hut which the little Colum- 
bus will not be sorry to miss perhaps, but when 
he has to do his teething on a hard, cold rubber 
ring instead of a nice, soft piece of succulent 
blubber, he will surely feel that he is being im- 
posed upon. 
and Tattarat have all caught their first seal, 
so they are men according to the Eskimo stand- 
ard; but where on earth poor little Columbus 
will catch a seal round here I don’t know. The 


. trained variety is about all we have. 


TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY, 


Our God! our God! Thou shinest here, 
Thine own this latter day; 

To us Thy radiant steps appear; 
We watch Thy glorious way. 


Not only olden ages felt 
The presence of the Lord; 
Not only with the fathers dwelt 
Thy Spirit and Thy Word. 


Doth not the Spirit still descend 
And bring the heavenly fire? 

Doth He not still Thy Church extend, 
And waiting souls inspire? ; 


Come, Holy Ghost! in us arise; 
Be this Thy mighty hour; 
And make Thy willing people wise 
To know Thy day of power. 
Ale tee anviay 
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JUST SALLY’S WAY. 


BY MABEL 8S. MERRILL, 


HE first time Sally ever saw Jack she 
stamped her foot at him quite fiercely. 
As for Jack, he did nothing but stand 
and look at her, waving his plumy black tail, 
and once he said, “‘ Wuff!”’ under his breath. 
Perhaps it was a dog’s way of laughing, for 
Sally certainly looked very funny as she stood 
stamping her foot,—a fat white lamb facing a 
great, good-natured black dog. After a while, 
however, Jack and Sally became really good 
friends, though Nan always declared that Sally 
liked Jack much better than Jack liked Sally. 
“He’s good to her, but he thinks she’s a 
bother,” Nan would explain to her mother. “I 
must say I think so myself when she comes gal- 
loping after me everywhere I go. Yesterday I 
started down the road to the mail-box. You 
know, Jack always goes with me,if he is any- 
where about. I was almost out of sight of the 
house, when I heard a great noise behind me, 
and there was Jack coming like a shot and Sally 
pounding along after him, and crying like a 
great baby because she couldn’t keep up. I 
stopped and waited, for I was afraid she would 
tire herself out,she’s so fat and woolly. She 
was all out of breath when she came up; but, 
my, how she did carry on! She jumped into 
the air three times and threw first her heels and 
then her head up, and she bunted Jack till he 
looked at me as much as to say, ‘This sheep is 
certainly out of her head; and what are you 


His brothers Koodloo, Punnie, - 


going to do about it?’ I sat right down in the 
grass and laughed, it was so funny, and Sally 
came and plumped herself down on my dress, 
and then Jack was jealous,and he came and 
poked his’head under my arm, and I was laugh- 
ing so we all fell over in a heap.” 

They were all out in the dooryard as Nan told 
the story, and/‘Sally came sauntering up, chew- 
ing a nasturtium leaf she had nipped off one of 
Nan’s pet plants. 

“See that, the little mischief!’’ cried Nan, 
holding it up, while Sally squared off at Jack 
as he lay peacefully in the shade. 

“She is getting to be more and more trouble 
every day,” said mother, “but she won’t stay 
in the pasture. I’m not sure but we shall have 
to let Mr. Warren take her over to his pasture. 
That’s four miles away,and she couldn’t bother 
us any more,” 

“She’d be homesick,” mused Nan. “People 
seem to think sheep haven’t any feelings, but 
you know how glad Sally is to see us back, even 
when we’ve only been for a drive. Let’s try 
her a little longer, mamma.” 

But,as the days went on,even Nan’ began to 
think she would be glad to have Sally away, 
it was so much trouble to run away from her 
every time she wanted to go strawberrying or 
visit the kitchen garden up in the orchard. So 
one day it really happened that Sally went off 
in Neighbor Warren’s express wagon, with her 
woolly head looking out of a short sack, and 
there was peace for a whole day at Intervale 
Farm. 

When it came night, however, the hour when 
Sally was generally at her antics in the door- 
yard, Nan sat down beside the flower-bed and 
looked thoughtfully at Jack as he came and 
curled himself up beside her with his great 
black head in her lap. 

“Jack,” said Nan, stroking his silky ears, 
“TY didn’t think I should miss that little plague 
of a Sally much, but I do. I declare, I wish 
she was back. I’d get Dick to help make a 
higher fence ’round the flower-bed, and I 
shouldn’t so much mind her going strawberry- 
ing with me.” 

Nan was looking so sober about it that Jack 
got up and put his cold nose against her cheek 
to comfort her. 

The next morning, after he had escorted the 
cows to pasture with much waving of his plumy 
tail, Jack came up missing. Nan and her 
mother supposed he was in the field with the 
men, but, when they came in at dinner-time, 
they all declared they had not seen him. As 
Jack had never been known to go off the farm, 
this began to seem strange and Nan looked 
worried. But Dick said: 

“Huh! as if Jack couldn’t take care of him- 
self!” 

It was a whole hour after dinner before the 
runaway came in sight, marching up the road 
with his tongue out. Nan gave one look, and 
went flying down the path. 

For, toiling along behind Jack up the dusty 
road, in the hot sun, came a fat white thing, 
covered with dust, and fairly staggering along 
on four tired feet. 

“Sally! Sally!’ cried Nan, dropping on the 
ground to catch her pet around the neck. “TI 
do believe Jack knew what I said last night and 
went to bring you home; and you‘walked all 
the way, you poor tired thing!’ 

Sally was leaning against Nan’s shoulder as 
if she had hardly strength to stand, but she had 
enough to stamp her foot smartly at Jack as he 
came up to get his share of the hugs. 

“There’s one thing sure,” said Nan, laughing 
and crying, as she squeezed them both, ‘‘no 
matter how much trouble you are, Sally, you 
shall never go away again!” 


HIS FAITH. 


So he died for his faith. That is fine; 
More than most of us do. 

But, say, can you add to that line 
That he lived for it, too? 


In his death he bore witness at last 
As a martyr to truth. 

Did his life do the same in the past, 
From the days of his youth? 


It is easy to die. Men have died 
For a wish or a whim, 

For bravado, or passion, or pride. 
Was it harder for him? 


But to live—every day to live out 
All the truth that he dreamt, 

While his friends met his conduct with doubt, 
And the world with contempt. 


Was it thus that he plodded ahead, 
Never turning aside? 
Then, we'll talk of the life that he lived; 
Never mind how he died. ; 
Ernst CRosBy. 


SO-CALLED INTELLIGENCE IN ANIMALS. 


OW the so-called intelligence of the 
lower animals is largely like that of the 
rills that find their way to the sea, or 

of the seeds of the plants that find their way to 

their proper habitat. Marsh plants find their 
way to the marshes, hill plants find their way 
to the hills. The spores of the black knot seem 
to hunt out every plum-tree in the land. The 
rats and the mice find their way to your new 
house or new barn because they are constantly 
on the search for new fields. ‘The squirrels find 
the acorn grove and the birds the cherry-trees 
for the same reason. ‘Their necessities for food 
send them in all directions till they hit the right 
spots. I cleared off a swamp in the woods and 
put a ditch through it: in two or three years the 
cat-tail flag was growing in my ditch. These 
winged seeds from distant swamps traversed 
the air in all directions, and, when the wind 
dropped them on the proper soil, they took root 
and throve: all others—vastly the greater num- 
ber—came to naught.—John Burroughs, in 
Atlantic. 


A 


AMERICAN HOLIDAY IN BRITISH 
SCHOOL, 


HE pupils of the John Bright Memorial 
School at Llandudno, Wales, wete this 
year for the first time given a holiday 

on the Fourth of July. This is in accordance 
with the decision of the school trustees, and is 
in commemoration of the dedication of the 
school last September by Whitelaw Reid, the 
American ambassador.. It is the first time the 
American holiday has been recognized by a 
British school. 

After Mr. Reid delivered the dedication ad- 
dress last autumn, the boys of the school cele- 
brated the occasion by hanging the ambassador’s 
portrait in their main assembly room and pre- 
paring an’address to the ambassador in which 
they saidghe had taught them to regard the 
Americans as kinsmen, 


‘NN acorn never was meant to grow into 
an apple-tree. Each has its own mis- 
sion, Let us try to grow into our best 

selves, not into somebody else. God’s purpose 
for us is an undivided purpose: let us find and 
follow it. 
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A thing of beauty is a joy forever; its loveli- 
ness increases; tt will never pass into nothingness. 
Kats. 
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AUTUMN. , 


BY ABBIE DANIELS MASON. 


THE summer fades, but o’er its waning light 
Gay autumn spreads its mantle far and wide; 
Not daunted by the fast-declining year 
Or weakened by the ebbing of its tide. 


Sweet summer, past and gone, but memory 
still 
Holds her in fondest love and sweet embrace, 
And deems the right to live it o’er and o’er 
Though autumn comes once more to fill its 
place. 


Bright autumn, what of this? Thy lesson give, 
As in thy presence now again we stand 

And feel the glory that no artist paints, 
Save He who ruleth over sea and land. 


My message, radiant autumn doth reply, 
Is filled with bounty, warmth, and heavenly 
light; 
Fear not the fast approaching cold and storms 
Nor shade or shadow of a coming night. 


I count the glory of the seasons past, 
And o’er it all my magic touch is spread; 
An afterglow of summer, as it were, 
That heart and mind and soul may still be 
fed. 


Tt fills one with the light and joy and peace, 
He needs to once again his burdens bear; 
A glory seen and loved and not forgot, 
A message of God’s never-failing care. 


Let the bugles sound the truce of God to the 
whole world forever. CHARLES SUMNER. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


How to freshen and make alive the usual 
routine of teaching in the Sunday School is a 
constant question. There are the Bible les- 
sons, the regular instruction in morals, the 
customary exercises, and a uniformity of pro- 
cedure that is necessary and inevitable, all of 
which (unfortunately) impresses the young mind 
as being often dull. It is not dull, but argu- 
ment does not suffice, and in order to relieve 
the situation we must introduce variety within 
bounds of good judgment. 

It must ever be remembered that children 
and young people cannot be treated like adults. 
If they are, there is sure to be one result,—a 
loss of the classes and a decline of the school. 
Two extremes exist in this matter,—one of treat- 
ing the children in an infantile way and talking 
down to them; the other, of assuming that 
they must be lectured to, and held to a strict 
standard of mature propriety. Take the me- 
dium course. Act and speak with deference 
to pupils, with consideration, but employ all 
legitimate means to create interest and to di- 
versify the routine experiences. 

In the coming Sunday-School year there are 
biographical opportunities looking this way. 
Our schools should plan to hold anniversary 
exercises, in remembrance of certain great 
men, born in 1908 and 1909. Such occasions, 
properly prepared and set forth, will go far to 
impart a spirit of newness and attractiveness 


to the life of any school. They will break in on 
the current of affairs with a pleasant and profit- 
able benefit. 

William Penn is remembered just [now by 
Philadelphia with commemorative honors. 
His advocacy of peace, his noble independence, 
his friendly founding of Pennsylvania, afford 
material for valuable teaching. John Milton, 
the poet, Puritan Statesman, Liberal, comes 
round to his third centennial in December. 
What a name to bring forward, and what a he- 
roic career! 

“Peace hath her victories no less renowned 
than war’ is one of his immortal utterances. 

The centennials of the following illustrious 
characters fall in 1909: Abraham Lincoln, 
William E. Gladstone, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Alfred Tennyson, Charles Darwin, Felix Men- 
delssohn. The lives of such great men ought 
not to pass unnoticed. No doubt the 
public schools will take heed, and improve these 
opportunities for inculcating fine lessons of 
character and civilization; but the Sunday 
Schools of our denomination must not be found 
wanting. Lessons of Christian truth, love, 
devotion, faith, are abundant in these records 
of duty well done. Biography, above all else, 
interests youth, and through the open portal of 
narrative they, the eager minds, walk to im- 
pressive results. Our schools should plan for 
an observance of these centennials. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


WILLIAM PENN. 


1. Give dates in Penn’s life of when and where 
he was born, and when and where he died. 

2. Who was his father, and what home ex- 
perience did Penn have in his youth? 

3. At what institution, and by what person 
was he influenced for life? 

4. What were some of the persecutions which 
Penn underwent, and what were their causes? 
5. What king was a great friend to him? 

6. When did Penn first go to America, and 
for what purpose? 

7. What great principles did he undertake to 
carry out in the new province? 


Answers 
To Questions published Sept. 27, 1908. 


. At Mercersburg, Pa. 

. In Ottery, St. Mary, Devonshire, England. 
. West Hills, Long Island, N.Y. 

. Galesburg, Mich. 

. In Torrington, Conn. 

. (a) At Andover, Mass., during the student 
days of the author. (6) Boston, Mass. 


OoPrwnre 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA VI. 


I am composed of 18 letters. 

My 10, 5, 2, 18, is not evil or blemished. 

My 14, 7, 13, is the opposite of 10, 5, 2, 18. 

My 3, 11, 15, 8, is to ferment. 

My 4, 12, 16, is a part of the foot. 

My 1, 17, 6, 9, is a part of the harness of a work- 
horse. 

My whole is an important thing for every house- 
keeper to know. B.D. 8S. 


STOLEN LETTERS. 


Xrxxexx X. Xixxarx. 

Insert, in place of the Xs, 7 consonants and 3 
vowels, and make the name of a great temperance 
leader. ea a elie 


CHARADES. 


he 


I am a word of two syllables. My first is where 
grain is ground, My second falls from the sky at 
night. My whole is stains on cloth or paper. 


I. 


Iam ameasure. Give me a head and I call you 


to church, 


Ii. 


I am to be in bad health. 
I am to slay. 


Give me a head and 


A BIBLE PUZZLE, 


App a vowel to a vowel to make the second city 
taken by Israel after the passage of the Jordan. 
Add to this a consonant, and make a Gadite, 
chief of a family who lived in Gilead in Basham, 
in the time of King Jotham. Add a consonant 
to the preceding, to make a town on the boundary 
of Asher, named between Helkath and Beten. 
Add a consonant, and make the father of the 
prophet Micaiah. Add a consonant, and make a 
district through which Saul passed on his journey 
in quest of his father’s asses. Add a vowel, and 
make a man who, during his boyhood, was, with 
his mother, cast out of his father’s house, and who 
dwelt in the wilderness of Paran, and whose twelve 
sons peopled the north and west of the Arabian 
peninsula. Sunday-School Times. 


SQUARE WORD. 


1. Descripes the Amazon River. 
2. Is always hot when in use. 
3. A river in Russia. 
4, An insect. 
Kats LAWRENCE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. II, 


Entema ITT.—Philadelphia. 


Game Enigma.—The charming game of Basket 
Ball. 


Square Worp. —P O T 


ONE 
THEA 
Historic AMERICANS.—Washington. Madison. 
Jay. Franklin. Lincoln. Grant. Webster. 
Taylor. 
Hippen Proverss.—I. Practice what you 


preach. II. - Waste not, want not. 

F. E. W., Beverly, Mass., Kate L. Watson, 
Worcester, Mass., and Alice Diamond, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., have forwarded answers to Letter-Box 
contents. 

One of them writes: ‘I assure you I have taken 
great pleasure in the three departments (Letter-Box, 
Bible Questions, Home Study Club). Though I sel- 
dom have leisure to make out a complete set of 
answers, I nearly always solve some of the puzzles.’’ 


“EVERY-OFHER:-SUNDA Veer 


Rey. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprror. 
(A BI-WEEKLY.) ‘ 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid- 
ing in the Boston postal district and in Canada 
must send twenty cents additional for postage. 
All members of Sunday Schools who subseribe for 
the paper will receive their copies in the package 
sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers con- 
stitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. | 
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